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The chief points of similarity in the two passages are these: (i) the chief char- 
acter of the drama is about to die in the service of a loved one; (2) the impor- 
tance of a husband, qua husband, is minimized, for another might easily be 
found; (3) a proper motive for the sacrifice of one's life is sought in the duty 
to that member of the male line who cannot be replaced, i.e., a son or brother 
whose parents are either dead or else too old to hope for further offspring. 
That the parallel is sufficiently close to warrant the conclusion that Euripides 
was indebted to Sophocles for the idea may be doubted, although it should be 
noted that the Alcestis was presented only three years after the Antigone. 
But aside from this the parallel is interesting as showing how Euripides, under 
the influence of the sophists, worked out an old idea in a prujuxnov Sikovikov 
(Aristophanes, Pax, 534). 

Samuel E. Bassett 
University of Vermont 



XENOPHON Anabasis i. 8. 13 

The concessive (adversative) interpretation of bpS>v and olkowov in Anabasis 
i. 8. 13 admits of a stronger defense than Professor Knapp would seem to allow 
in his note on this passage in the November issue of the Classical Journal. 
The adversative force is quite logical if one interprets the passage thus: "Al- 
though Clearchus saw that the vital spot in the king's army was the massed cen- 
ter, where, as Cyrus had assured him, the king commanded in person, and 
although Clearchus knew that no Greek forces confronted this to strike the 
decisive blow and possibly slay or capture the king, nevertheless Clearchus 
refused to withdraw the right wing from the river, for he feared that the Greeks 
might be outflanked on both wings," etc. 

Professor Knapp's interpretation seems to me equally good, perhaps better 
than the above. He seems to explain the passage as follows: "Because 
Clearchus saw that the Persian center was so massed that sheer numbers there 
might overcome the superior prowess of the Greek hoplites, and because he had 
information from Cyrus that the king was out beyond the left wing of Cyrus' 
army, so that to reach him would necessitate a withdrawal from the protecting 
barrier of the river, therefore Clearchus was unwilling to comply with Cyrus' 
orders, for he feared lest the Persians might execute a double flanking move- 
ment." 

But Professor Knapp holds that since opwv and olkovwv are causal, o/tws is 
adversative to tx av within the quasi-parenthesis, and is best omitted in trans- 
lating the sentence. I suggest that a\X o/teos points an adversative relation- 
ship, not between ovk r}0e\ev and any preceding participle, but between ovk 
rjOfXtv and the preceding sentence: KCpos . . . . r<S KXedpxy i/36a ayav to 
a-Tpdrev/w, Kara p.ejov ro tu>v irop.€pJ<ov, on Ik& ftaatXevs at). That is, Cyrus 
kept shouting to Clearchus to lead his forces against the enemy's center, etc., 
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but nevertheless Clearchus for certain reasons of his own (opmv k.t.X. axoviov 
k.t.X.) refused to do so. 

The sentence in question is an involved one, as Xenophon virtually admits 
in repeating the subject 6 KAoxp^os. To allow for that, and to translate o/juos 
so that it may appear adversative to the rather remote e/?oa k.t.X., I suggest 
after all instead of nevertheless. 

The entire passage might then be rendered: "In the meanwhile Cyrus, 
who in person came riding past with Pigres the interpreter and three or four 
others, kept shouting out to Clearchus to lead his forces against the enemy's 
center, because the king was there. 'And if we are victorious here,' said he, 
'all our labors are over.' But Clearchus, because he saw the mass formation 
in the center, and because he heard from Cyrus that the king was out beyond 
the Greek left wing — for the king was so superior in numbers that, although he 
commanded his own center, he was out beyond Cyrus' left wing — well, Clearchus 
was after all loath to withdraw the right wing from the river, for he feared lest 
he be surrounded on both flanks, and he made reply to Cyrus that he was 
taking care that all should be well." 

John M. Beidgham 

State Normal School 

La Crosse, Wisconsin 



XENOPHON Anabasis i. 8. 13 

This passage, commented on by Professor Charles Knapp in the Classical 
Journal for November last, reads as follows: 6pu>v Sk 6 KXtapxos to fito-ov 
<Trt<£os km aKOvmv Kvpov 2£<o ovra tov tvmvvp.ov /3acriXm, rotrovrov yap irXiqOa 
irepujv /Ja<riA.tvs wore ju«ow tu>v kavrov ?j(<ov tov K.vpov eimvvpov ?£a> rpi, aXX' 
o/xmi 6 KAeapxos ovk tfOcXev airoo-irao-at. airb tov vorapuov to Se&ov Kepas, 
<pof}ovp*vos p.}/ KVKXoiOarj eKarepwOev, k.t.X. Professor Knapp insists that the 
participles 6pS>v and olkovuv are not concessive in force, but, like <£o/8ov;uevos 
below, are causal. In order to support this view he even maintains that 
Xenophon is guilty of a "logical flaw." Now it is possible to point to passages 
in Xenophon in which the logic is faulty; so, e.g., in i. 8. 27. There are pas- 
sages also in which recent editors insist on seeing faulty grammar, as, e.g., in 
i. 5. 9. But surely in the present passage one cannot justly find fault either 
with Xenophon's logic or with his grammar. The general meaning of the 
sentence is that, although Clearchus saw the crowd which was at the center, 
and although he had heard from Cyrus that the king was beyond his left 
wing, still all the same he was unwilling to withdraw the right wing from 
the river because he feared that he might be surrounded. In other words, 
Clearchus did not do what at first sight might seem to have been the natural 
thing to do, namely, make a drive straight at the king, who occupied the 
center of the Persians. In drawing his troops away from the river he would 



